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The summer wore on, and there was no change for Charlotte
except her usual visit to the sea. "I am just on the point of
going off to Weymouth," she wrote to Priscilla. "I cannot
choose for myself, I am quite dependent; such is my* hard fate
. , . nothing can be so wretchedly uncertain and uncomfortable
as my situation; no changes for the better. ... I am grown thin
sleep ill, and eat but little. Baily [the doctor] says my com-
plaints are all nervous, and that bathing and sailing will brace
me; but I say oh no I no good can be done whilst the mind and
soul are on the rack constantly, and the spirits forced and
screwed up to a certain pitch. ... I always think six months
got over of the dreadful life I lead, six months gained; but when
the time comes for moving from place to place I do it with reluc-
tance, from never knowing my lot or what next may befall me,
'Esperance et Constance9 is my motto, and alone supports me in
it all."
"Hope and constancy,'3 murmured Charlotte, for through
the dreary life she led at present, one ray of hope did shine.
Leopold had left London the year before in July, a few weeks
after Charlotte's midnight escapade.   While Charlotte was at
Cranbourne Lodge and Weymouth, Leopold had been at the
Congress of Vienna, looking after the interests of his brother's
Duchy of Coburg, and at the same time amusing himself as
did everyone else during the Congress.   But whether he was
attending to business, dancing, sleighing, or acting in tableaux
vivants, his determination to marry Charlotte was always at
the back of his mind.   He had been far too tactful to think of
pressing it while the Regent was still raw with irritation over
her broken engagement, but he had made an ally of the Duke
of Kent, and through him he managed occasionally to get a
letter through to Charlotte herself, assuring her of his steady
devotion. And Charlotte was now eager to marry him. Prince
Friedrich and his chivalrous charm had faded away into the
continent, and in her marooned existence Leopold's faithful-
ness was now the only rope that fate held out to her. Her mind
definitely made up, she was anxious for him to come to England
and get the affair put on a definite footing, but the wiser
Leopold, realizing the time was not even yet ripe, remained
in Paris, where he had gone this July.   Charlotte thought this
caution "an excess of discretion," and was not pleased.   Her
experiences of life had certainly been enough to make her
nervous   and   apprehensive   about   everything;   if  Leopold
fingered the situation as delicately as this, who could tell
what would be the result?   Perhaps there would even be no